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wa, in the library of the McGill university, and in the Bibliotheque 
Saint-Sulpice, in Montreal, bearing upon the subject matter of this study. 
Probably none of this unused material would alter the author's conclu- 
sions, but it would throw much light upon the economic aspects of the 
fur trade, with regard to which very little is said. There are some rather 
mediocre maps designed to illustrate the text but it would seem that they 
might have been more useful if they had been inserted at the appropriate 
places in the text rather than placed at the conclusion, just before the 
appendix. 

Notwithstanding the criticisms which have been offered, Miss Johnson 
has done an excellent piece of work and further studies of this character 

will be welcomed. , TT „ „ 

Wayne E. Stevens 

The story of American democracy, political and industrial. By Willis 
Mason West. (New York : Allyn and Bacon, 1920. viii, 758 p.) 

The title of a book should give the best possible indication of its con- 
tents. This rule, though an elementary maxim of historical composition, 
is frequently not observed. A common violation is the use of such gen- 
eral terms as "democracy," "nationality," "progress," and "frontier" 
to cover almost any kind of material. One finally becomes skeptical in 
regard to books with such terms in their titles. 

The book under review is subject to such criticism. The title is mis- 
leading. The book is a revision of the author's earlier American history 
and government (New York, 1913), a book the title of which corresponds 
admirably with the major part of its contents. No more helpful brief 
manual of American history and government exists for a summary re- 
view of our past than this earlier book. It is clear, analytical, well or- 
ganized, with little questionable interpretation of the period prior to 
the civil war, and well provided with pedagogical aids. The revised 
edition, however, goes by another title, without any obviously sound 
justification. Much in American history, as the contents of this book 
particularly well reveal, has not been democratic. Aristocracy, oligarchy, 
or plutocracy are portrayed in the contents of the book and might with 
considerable validity have been included in the title. 

Unfortunately the new book is not provided with the necessary peda- 
gogical aids. It contains no bibliography and little footnote assistance. 
It seems apparent that it was written for the general reader and was not 
intended for classroom use. Such an intention is a justification for the 
new edition, even possibly with its new title, though the size and weight 
of the book, might, with such an intention, have been considerably re- 
duced. 

In content The story of American democracy possesses most of the 
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merits of the earlier book, in, addition to the merit of careful reor- 
ganization and rephrasing. Also events of the last ten years are in- 
cluded not only in supplementary chapters, but by evolutionary comple- 
tion of topics and by illustrative comparison. But, with the exception 
of the last seventy pages, most of the new book is a mere revision of the 
material of the earlier work, generally identical in language. Illustra- 
tions and maps are more abundant, and a few minor errors have been 
corrected. 

New material, not always bearing directly on democracy, is slight. It 
is widely but lightly scattered throughout the book. In the first part of 
the book much of this shows more extended use of materials from the 
author's own Source took m American history to 1787 (New York, 1913). 
The references to this new material are numerous. 

A few errors of fact or interpretation have not been eliminated from 
material transferred from the earlier book. The old theory of the clos- 
ing of the trade routes (page 7) has not succumbed to the assaults of 
Lybyer. The dissolution of parliament by a seventeenth-century king 
was not necessarily in itself a "despotic blow" (page 63). The old 
error of Pinckney's alleged statement, "not one cent for tribute," is 
perpetuated (page 326). Canning's famous boast is given full validity 
(page 408). "Paragraphs" in the Monroe doctrine are stated to have 
been "written" by Adams (page 408). Slavocracy is accused of ag- 
gressiveness (page 482) in spite of doubt recently thrown on this matter. 
And in the light of recent evidence one may question the use of such a 
general term as "South" in the statement that, in regard to Texas, "our 
South, too, clamored for annexation" (page 490). The map on the 
civil war (page 536) might have been greatly improved by the inclusion 
of important railway lines now omitted. The old idea of American 
hostility to conscription survives in spite of the world war, in the esti- 
mate of the number of drafted men in the union armies at "forty 
thousand" (page 542) when, according to Provost Marshal General 
James B. Fry's reports, the number was more than three hundred and 
forty thousand — 343,764, to be exact. Finally, the comment that ' ' the 
two races in the South live without social mingling" (page 574), while 
a statement of fact, indicates a failure to grasp the race problem as a 
national one of great complexity and importance. 

Knowing as one does from Mr. "West's earlier writing his vigorous 
opinions, his trenchant style, and his boldness of statement, one turns 
with interest to the chapters dealing with the period since the appearance 
of the American history and government. These chapters meet all one's 
expectations. Rampant nationalism, imperialism, colonialism, militar- 
ism, preparedness, war, "f rightfulness," selfishness, greed, exploita- 
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tion, and reaction are unhesitatingly condemned. To one less well in- 
formed than he his treatment of the bolsheviki brings, however, a sur- 
prise and a shock. The world has been "entertaining angels unawares," 
it would seem. 

On the world war and its causes the book is unsatisfactory. Too much 
use has been made of war-time pamphlets and too little, of post-war 
documents. This cannot be justified. Much of the war-time literature 
was consciously directed propaganda. It included material which was 
the result of a definite search for just one aspect of matters. No 
pretense was made that it was a well-rounded presentation of facts. This 
literature, which may have helped to end the war in victory, is little 
likely to assist in restoring world order. One is not surprised, however, 
to observe that this problem of world order Mr. West ranks with the 
settlement of industrial unrest as a matter on the solution of which 
civilization depends. 

The transplantation on a distant shore of the most liberal ideas and 
institutions in existence in the seventeenth century, the alterations in 
these ideas and institutions produced by a new and pioneer environment, 
the struggle for the survival of these, their spread across a continent, 
the evolution — as yet only partial — of them in a growing and powerful 
nation are great subjects for history. Mr. West senses their dramatic 
interest and their profound importance. A veteran textbook writer, he 
writes with confidence, conviction, and power. Well, probably, too well, 
does the author obey the dictates of classicism. "Polish, repolish and 
every color lay, and sometimes add but of tener take away ' ' is the maxim 
which, whether wittingly or not, Mr. West follows. The book is re- 
markably free of typographical errors. If, as is understood, it be 
intended for the lay reader, it is a distinct success. 

Alfred P. James 



